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PREFACE. 



This little work is intended for the use of college 
students who are reading Terence. Its object is not to 
present any new or original discoveries, but simply to 
state clearly and concisely the facts most important 
for the student of Terentian verse to know. In treating 
of the iambic metres anacrustic schemes have been 
rigidly avoided, as experience has shown the writer that 
unless the student has a knowledge of modern musical 
theory (which cannot be assumed in the case of all), 
they are confusing and misleading. The text followed 
in making citations has been that of Dziatzko (Leipzig, 
Tauchnitz, 1884). I have selected and adapted from 
numerous sources whatever was suited to my purpose, 
and wish to make full and free acknowledgment of my 
indebtedness, especially to the following : Dziatzko's 
excellent introduction to his Phormio (2d ed., 1885), 
on which this work is in great part based ; Spengel's 
introduction to his edition of the Andria (2d ed., 1888); 
Mueller's Flautifiische Frosodie ; Klotz's Altromische 
Metrik ; Christ's Metrik ; and numerous special works 
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on the versification of Terence, such as those of Co^radt, 
Meyer, Spengel, Luchs, Brugmann, and others. I have 
also made free use of the standard Latin grammars. 
One rule (no. 6, sec. 29) is taken from the new edition of 
Professor Gildersleeve's grammar (1894), though I have 
ventured to slightly change the wording. My special 
thanks are due to Professors Smith, Allen, and Howard 
of this university for valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
It is the sincere hope of the author that the little work 
may prove of practical utility to students of Terence. 

H. W. HAYLEY. 
Cambridge, Sept. 29, 1894. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE VERSE 

OF TERENCE. 



I. 



1. Before taking up the study of the different metres 
employed by Terence, the student should familiarize 
himself with certain peculiarities of early Latin prosody. 
The most important of these, as they appear in Terence, 
are the following : — 

2. In certain final syllables the original long quantity oj 
the vowel is sometimes retained. So in the ending of the 3d 
pers. sing. perf. indie, act., e,g, stetit, Phor. 9 ; and once in 
the ending of the 3d sing. pres. subj. act. augeat. Ad. 25. 

It is doubtful whether Terence does not sometimes retain final a 
in the nom. and voc. sing, of Greek proper names of the first 
declension ; but there seems to be no certain instance of this. 
Cf. And. 301; Heaut. 406, 688, 695 ; Eun. 558, 708; Phor. 179, 
784, 830, 865, 1037 ; Hec. 243, 325, 830; Ad. 343, 619. Accord- 
ing to Spengel (note on Ad. perioch., 1. 10), the Latin comic 
poets never shorten the nominative ending a in Greek proper 
names of three or more syllables ; but see Dziatzko's note on 
Phor. 830 and the authorities there cited. Spengel also holds 
that an original e is sometimes retained by Terence in the abl. 
sing, ending of the third declension, e.g. virgin^ dari, Ad. 346 ; 
but this is more than doubtful. See Dziatzko's note ad he. 
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3. In Terence^ as in Flautus^ a syllable ending in a 
short vowel^ followed by a mute and 1 or r, is regularly 
short; />. a mute before / or r does not "make position," 
e.g, pa.trem, And. 410. 

4. In early Latin final s was very faintly sounded^ 
and hence it often does not " make position " though the 
following word begins with a consonant ; e,g. And. 599 

nulliis sum, Phor. 10 magis stetisse, Ad. 706 optts sunt. 

This usage prevailed down to the time of Cicero, and is found 
in his own youthful poems (as well as in Varro and Lucretius, 
and once in Catullus, 116, 8); but in his Orator (161) he 
speaks of it as being already a little out of fashion. 

5. In early Latin until the time of Ennius double 
consonants were not regularly written, and the pro- 
nunciation of words like ille, quippe, etc,^ seems to have 
fluctuated. Plautus often treats the first syllable of 
these words as short. Terence, who was influenced by 
the reforms of Ennius (see TeuffePs Hist, of Roman 
Lit., § 93), is more strict, but sometimes shortens the first 
syllable of ille, immo, and quippe. This usually occurs 
in a resolved arsis^ at the beginning of an iambic verse; 
e.g. Ad. 72 ille qu^m, Phor. 936 immo v^ro. 

6. The m in nempe and omnis, and the n in inde, 
were faintly sounded^ and at the beginning of an iambic 

1 Throughout this paper the word " arsis " is used to denote 
the weak or unaccented part of the foot, and "thesis" to denote 
the part which has the musical accent. 
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verse the first syllable of these words is sometimes short; 
e,g, Phor. 307 nSmpe Phdrmionem, Hec. 867 5mnia 
dmnes, Phor. 681 inde siimam. 

7. A LONG SYLLABLE, PRECEDED BY A SHORT, IS 
SOMETIMES SHORTENED WHEN THE VERSE-ICTUS IMME- 
DIATELY PRECEDES IT (the long syllable) or follows it ; 
i,e, ^^ — is measured as v^ v^. The short that precedes 
the long which is to be shortened must be a mono- 
syllable or begin a word. 

Dziatzko distinguishes the following cases in which 
such a shortening may take place : — • 

8. (i) In iambic dissyllables : {a) when the verse- 
ictus falls on the first syllable, as And. 255 dbi domum, 
Phor. 342 prf6r bibas. Ad. 198 ddmo me; (b) when the 
ictus falls on the first syllable of the next word, e.g, 
Phor. 113 enim s^, Ad. 618 erS-t mfssa. 

There is no doubt that in the case of these words the word- 
accent cooperates with the verse-ictus to produce the shorten- 
ing. The Latin had a strong tendency to shorten the last 
syllable of iambic dissyllables having the word-accent on the 
first syllable. This tendency is seen in modo, puta, bene, 
male, mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi, etc. 

9. (2) In a monosyllable (or word which has become 
such by elision) preceded by a short monosyllable 
(or word which has become monosyllabic by elision): 
(a) when the verse-ictus falls on the first of the two 
monosyllables, e.g, Phor. 209 qufd hie conterimus, 
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Heaut. 1032 cive in te, Ad. 236 qudd S.d te; (^) when 
the verse-ictus falls on the syllable that immediately 
follows the second monosyllable, as Phor. 150 et a.d 
pdrtitores, Heaut. 1040 et iit serves, Ad. 399 modo 
lit nunc. 

10. In the cases thus far enumerated it makes no 
difference whether the syllable to be shortened is long 
from position or from the natural length of its vowel; 
but in the following cases only syllables long by position 
are shortened : — 

11. (3) The first syllable of a word of more than one 
syllable preceded by a short monosyllable (or word 
which has become monosyllabic by elision) : {a) when 
the verse-ictus falls on the monosyllable, as Heaut. 
256 s^d Sccos, Phor. 800 qufd istuc, ib. 809 dd 
ipsam ; (U) when it falls on the second syllable of ^he 
other word, as And. 66 sine invfdia, Phor. 143 vel 
occidito. 

12. (4) The second syllable of a polysyllable begin- 
ning with an iambus: {a) when the verse-ictus falls on 
the first syllable of the word, e,g, Heaut. 1025 voliintate ; 
{U) when it falls on the third syllable, as And. 960 
voliiptates. 

This kind of shortening is rare in Terence. According to Spengel 
there are only nine certain instances of it, and one doubtful 
one. 
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13. A monosyllable ending with a long vowel or with m 
is sometimes not elided before a following vowel or h, but 
used as a short syllable with the verse-ictus ; e,g. Phor. 2 7 
qut aget, 419 ne agas, 808 quam ego. 

14. Synizesis is very frequent^ especially (i) in certain 
words in very common use, like meus,^ tuus, suus, 
quoius, huius, as And. 210 eius, huius,. 843 meo, 487 deos, 
705 dies, 765 quoius; (2) in compounds^ like antehac, 
proinde, dehinc (always), praeut, etc, 

15. Hiatus is admitted (i) after interjections, e,g, 
Phor. 411 hahahad, homo ; (2) when there is a change 
of speakers, e,g. Phor, 146; (3) at the end of the fourth 
foot of the iambic septenarius when there is a diaeresis 
after the fourth foot, e,g, Heaut. 688, Hec. 830/ 



II. 

16. The versification of Plautus and Terence appears 
careless and irregular when compared with that of the 
poets of the Augustan age ; but nevertheless it conforms 
pretty strictly to certain laws. These laws were soon 

^ Some excellent authorities, notably Spengel, hold that synizesis 
should be mainly restricted to cases in which a short vowel is subor- 
dinated to a following long one, as in tuis, and that two short vowels 
always retain their dissyllabic measurement. 

2 This is often treated as a species of elision. 
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forgotten ; and even in the time of Cicero the senarius 
(which is the easiest and most common of the metres 
employed by the comic poets), seems to have given 
difficulty (Orator 184). As time went on the difficulty 
increased. The verse of Plautus and Terence came to 
be looked upon as an enigma to which scholars did not 
have the clue. It is only within the present century 
that most of the laws of the early scenic versification 
have been discovered and formulated. Bentley, Gott- 
fried Hermann, Corssen, and others investigated many 
points and cleared away many difficulties ; but by far 
the greatest part of the work was done by Friedrich 
RiTSCHL and his school. The first thorough 'and com- 
prehensive treatise on the versification of Plautus was 
the " Plautinische Prosodie'* of C. F. W. Mueller, which 
is still one of the best authorities. No equally satisfac- 
tory treatise on the verse of Terence has yet appeared. 
For the more recent literature on the metres and met- 
rical peculiarities of Terence, see Teuffel's Hist, of 
Roman Lit, §111, note 7. 

17. The versification of Terence is smoother and 
more elegant, but weaker and more monotonous, than 
that of Plautus. The earlier poet employs a great variety 
of metres, while Terence, except in three passages (And. 
481 ff., ib. 625 ff.. Ad. 610 ff.), confines himself exclu- 
sively to iambic and trochaic verse. Terence also con- 
forms somewhat more closely to the Greek metrical 
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Standards, as might be expected of one who had lived 
amid the scholarly influences of the Scipionic circle. 
But in general the versification of Terence has much the 
same characteristics as that of Plautus. 

1 8. When the verse of Plautus and Terence is com- 
pared with that of the Greek comedy, it is obvious that 
substituted feet occur more frequently in the former 
than in the latter. This is in part because the early 
Latin poets did not understand, or at any rate did not 
fully imitate, the dipodic structure of the Greek iambic 
and trochaic verse, and hence made little or no differ- 
ence between the odd and even feet. The very names 
senarius^ septenarius^ and octonarius show that these 
verses were regarded as groups of six, seven, ^ and eight 
separate feet respectively, rather than of three or four 
dipodies (cf. rptfierfio^, rcrpoftcTpos). Accordingly we find, 
for example, that in the iambic trimeter Plautus and 
Terence admit the irrational spondee, apparent dactyl, 
and proceleusmatic in the first five feet ; while the Greek 
comedians (who in their turn are less strict than the 
Greek tragic poets) allow the irrational spondee and 
apparent dactyl only in the odd feet, and scarcely ever 
admit the proceleusmatic. It is the frequency of the 
substitutions that makes the verse of Plautus and Ter- 
ence often seem so harsh and irregular. 

^ /.e. seven complete feet, not reckoning the half-foot. 
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19. But in iambic and trochaic verse these substitu- 
tions follow pretty strictly the following law: resolved 
arses and theses usually have their first syllable beginning 
a word, or are wholly enclosed within a word. Occasional 
exceptions occur, as And. 23 maledicer^ malefacta, 
Heaut. 1055 omnia faciam, Ad. 346 virgine dari; but 
these are rare. 

In consequence of this law a dactylic word with the ictus on the 
penult (e.g. corpore) seldom occurs in trochaic and iambic 
verse. So too in a proceleusmatic (\j\j\j\j) the ictus-syllable 
generally begins a word. 

20. Another law which is generally observed by Ter- 
ence is the so-called "dipodic law" of Meyer, which 
may be stated thus : If the second arsis of an iambic 
dipody, or the first arsis of a trochaic dipody, forms 
together with the following thesis the ending of a word, 
that word-ending must be iambic, not spondaic or ana- 
paestic. Thus, for example, we may have as an iambic 
dipody aliqudntulo, ad iudice^s, and the like; but not 
si dixissent or ut d^ciperent. It is clear, therefore, that 
Terence did not treat the odd and even feet exactly alike, 
although he did not make the same difference between 
them that the Greeks did. 
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A. — IAMBIC METRES. 

I. — The Iambic Trimeter, or Senarius. 

21. This is the metre most used by Terence. His 
plays contain a little more than six thousand lines, and 
of these more than half are senarii. 

The senarius consists of six iambic feet, or three 
iambic dipodies (i.e. pairs of feet). The iambus is ^ -^. 
As iambic and trochaic lines are measured by dipodies, 
the normal scheme will be 

The mark of accent is usually placed over the first thesis (or the 
first syllable of it if it is resolved) in each dipody, but not over 
the second. The reason is that the first thesis in each dipody 
had a stronger ictus than the second. Many printed texts 
(like that of Dziatzko) have the accents thus placed in each 
line to guide the student. 

22. The tribrach (v> vi v>), the metrical equivalent of the 
iambus (^ — ), is admitted in every foot except the last. 

23. The irrational spondee (>— ), the apparent dac- 
tyl (> w w), the shortened^ anapaest (v^ _^), and the 



^ Throughout this work the dot is used to denote a weaker or 
secondary ictus, as in the Greek Grammar of Hadley and Allen. 

^ It has often been stated that the anapaest substituted for an 
iambus is cyclic (\j \^ with the musical notation h J^U.)* TWs 
seems very doubtful. It is more probable that " the two short syl- 
lables were rapidly pronounced in the time of one'* (Hadley-AUen 
1089). For want of a better name I have called the anapaest when 
thus used the " shortened " anapaest, to indicate the " correption " 
of the two shorts. ^ - 
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proceleusmatic {y^ \j ^^ are admitted in every foot 
except the last. 

The last foot is always an iambus or a pyrrhic (^ ^) 
treated as an iambus, the last syllable of the line being 
syllaba anceps. 

The main caesura is usually after the arsis of the third 
foot ("penthemimeral caesura"); but it sometimes comes 
after the arsis of the fourth ("hephthemimeral caesura*'), 
in which case it is usually accompanied by a caesura 
in, or a diaeresis^ after, the second foot. 

24. The following scheme shows the possible sub- 
stitutions in each foot: — 
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25. The following are examples of the senarius : — 
And. 555: amdnti(um) ir(ae) amdris integratiost = 



This line follows the normal scheme, having no sub- 
stituted feet. The caesura, however, is hephthemi- 
meral. 



1 When a word ends within afoot the break is called a caesura, 
but when the end of the word coincides with the end of the foot it is 
called a dia^esis. • • 

" ^ '- • ^ ^ - *• 
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And. 164: mala m^ns, malus animus, qu^m quid(em) 

ego si s^nsero = 



/ 



\j^ J- \ \j^ \j \j 1 >||-^|wOv^ I >-^|w_L 



This line shows to what an extent substitution is some- 
times carried. It has a shortened anapaest in the first 
foot, a proceleusmatic in the second, irrational spondees 
in the third and fifth, and a tribrach in the fourth. 
The caesura is the ordinary " penthemimeral " one. 

Heaut. 132 : quem pdriter ut(i) his d^cuit aut eti(am) 

dmplius ^ = 

This line has apparent dactyls in the first and third 
feet, and a shortened anapaest in the fifth. 

26. As an instance of a connected passage in senarii, 
with the lines divided into feet, the following may serve : — 

Ad. 64 ff.: 

Nimium f|ps(e) est du|rus || pra^|ter ae|quomque €\. \ 

bonum, 
et ^r|rat lon|ge || med | quidem | sent^njtia, 
qu(i) imp^ri|um cre|dat || grdvi|us es|s(e) aut stdbi|lius 
vi qudd | fit, qu(am) il]lud || qu6d a|miciti|(a) 

adidn|gitur. 

^ In this work the final syllable of each verse will often be 
marked long or short as the rhythm may require, without reference 
to its natural quantity. 
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27. The movement of the iambic trimeter may be 
illustrated by the following lines in English : — 

" The tempest nears us ; darkly rolls the angry sea. 
The thunder mutters ; lightnings leap from cloud 
to cloud." 

28, The senarius is the verse of ordinary narrative 
and dialogue. The so-called dwerbia (see 52) are in 
this metre. 

29* The following points deserve special notice: — 

(i) A monosyllable rarely comes immediately before the caesura. 

(2) The so-called " rule of Porson" (that when the fifth foot is 
cut by a caesura, the syllable before that caesura, if it is not a 
monosyllabic word, is usually short) is not observed by Ter- 
ence; but the fifth thesis, if resolved, is rarely divided by a 
caesura. 

(3) The proceleusmatic is admitted only when the resolved arsis 
and thesis belong to the same foot. The third syllable, which 
bears the ictus, must begin a word, and the ictus and word- 
accent must coincide. This foot occurs chiefly at the begin- 
ning of a line. 

(4) Substitutions and shortenings are most frequent in the first 
foot. 

(5) An anapaest is not admitted immediately after a dactyl. 

(6) The fifth foot must not be a pure iambus, except (a) when 
the line ends with a word of four or more syllables ; (b) when 
the line ends with a word which forms a cretic ( — v> — ) ; 
(f) when the line ends with an iambic word preceded by a 
word which is a Fourth Paeon {y \j \u — ) or by an ana- 
paestic word which itself is preceded by a short final syllable ; 
{d) when a change of person precedes the sixth foot ; (e) when 
elision occurs in the fifth or sixth foot.^ 

1 This rule, which embodies in concise form the results of the 
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11. — The Iambic "Tetrameter Catalectic," or 

Septenarius. 

30. This is not strictly a catalectic tetrameter, though 
often so called, but a real septenarius^ consisting of 
seven and a half iambic feet. 

Hence it does not end va \^ \J_J- like the Greek tetrameter, 
but in w -^ I Ml and the penultimate syllable is sometimes 
resolved. 

31. The irrational spondee, tribrach, apparent dactyl, 
shortened anapaest, and proceleusmatic are admitted in 
any of the complete feet. There is usually a diaeresis 
after the fourth foot, which must then be a pure iambus. 
When this diaeresis is lacking, there is generally a cae- 
sura after the arsis of the fifth foot. The full scheme 
of substitution is as follows : — 
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e 



> w w| > Kj \j 
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When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, the verse is 
dicolic^ i.e. composed of two separate and quasi-independent 
groups of feet (xwXa). Hence hiatus and syllaba anceps some- 
times occur at the end of the fourth foot, and the fifth foot is 
treated with especial freedom, as though it began a line. 



investigations of Luchs (Studemund's Studien, I. 1-75) and others, 
is stated above substantially as in Gildersleeve*s Latin Grammar, 
edition of 1894, p. 466. 
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32. The following are examples of the iambic sep- 
tenarius ; — 

Phor. 178 : is $st fpsus. ei timed miser, qu(am) hie 

mfhi nunc nunti^t rem = ^ 

Heaut. 737: iube mdneat. i. quin dst parat(um) argdn- 

tum. quin ego mdneo = 

Observe the proceleusmatics in the first and seventh feet. Some 
grammars state (wrongly) that only the tribrach and iambus 
are admitted in the seventh foot ; the apparent dactyl, shortened 
anapaest, and proceleusmatic are sometimes found there. 

33. Compare in English : — 

"A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in country 
quarters." 

The iambic septenarius occurs only in comedy, and 
is used chiefly in lively dialogue. About one-fifteenth 
of Terence is in this metre. 

III. — The Iambic Tetrameter Acatalectic, or 

OCTONARIUS. 

34. This verse consists of four iambic dipodies, or 
eight full iambic feet. The same substitutions as in 
the septenarius are admitted in the first seven feet. 
The last foot is always an iambus (or a pyrrhic measured 
as an iambus, the last syllable being sylL anceps). The 
main caesura is usually after the arsis of the fifth foot. 
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Sometimes, however, there is instead a diaeresis after 
the thesis of the fourth, which foot must then be a pure 
iambus. The scheme of substitutions is as follows : — 
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35. The following are examples of the octonarius : — 

And. 394-397- 

patrf die vell(e), ut, qu6m velit, tibi iilr(e) irasci 

ndn queat. 
nam quod tu speres *pr6pulsabo facile uxor(em) 

his mdribus; 
dabit n^m(o) ' : inveniet fnopem potius quam te 

corrumpf sinat. 
sed sf t(e) aequ(o) animo f^rre accipiet, ndcle- 

gentem f^ceris = 



W -L. 
> J- 

ww — 
> -L 



> _L 

> _L 

> w w 

> w w 



> -^ I w 

> J- \ > J- 

w w w I >w w 

> J- I >Ow 



WW -i. I > 

>ll^wl > 

> II -^ I > 

> II ^ I w 



>-^ I W JL 
_L I >^ I w_L. 



-I >-^l WA 



36. Compare in English (if written as one line): — 

" On Linden when the sun was low, all bloodless 
lay the untrodden snow." 

This metre, like the preceding, is used chiefly in lively 
dialogue. A little more than eight hundred lines in 
Terence are iambic octonarii. 



C ■J i J . 
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IV. — Other Iambic Metres. 

37. These are comparatively rare in Terence, and 
occur chiefly in dausulae (see 53)' The most impor- 
tant is the iambic dimeter acatalectic, or quaternarius, 
consisting of two complete iambic dipodies or four iambic 
feet. Terence admits the irrational spondee, tribrach, 
apparent dactyl, and shortened anapaest (but not the 
proceleusmatic) in the first three feet. The last foot 
is always an iambus or a pyrrhic, the last syllable being 
^anceps,' The scheme is: — 



d ^ 1 


^ ^ 


e ' 




W ^ 


v> \jyj 1 


w wv_/ 


v_/ v_/w 


1 




> \j\j 


> \y\j 


> WW 






\j^ 


VJ<^ 


VA> 







38. Examples are : — 

And. 240 : miser am me quod verb(um) aiidio =: 

Enn. 209: rogitare quasi difficile sit = 

\j<j -L \ \j O \y I >ww|w_L 

The catalectic iambic dimeter occurs a few times 
(And. 485, Hec. 731). It is like the preceding, except 
that the last foot is incomplete. 

In Ad. 6ioa, if the arrangement adopted by Dziatzko is correct, 
is found a catalectic iambic temarius {t.e. a verse of two and 
a half iambic feet) with substituted dactyl and tribrach : 
discrucior animi = >viw|wOv^| . The line may, 
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however, be regarded as an imitation of the Greek dochmius 

(y^ J- v^ -^)» with the first two longs resolved. (See 

Dziatzko's Adelphoe, p. 117.) The following line, 6ioh, is an 
iambic quatemarius followed by a syncopated catalectic iambic 
quaternarius^ : — 

hocine d(e) improvis6 mali mih(i) obici tantum ^ 

wviw|>-:-|>-^|w_L|w-i|wLL J- w 



B.— TROCHAIC METRES. 

39. Terence does not admit the proceleustnatic (vi ^ w w) 
as a substitute for the trochee (^ w), though Plautus some- 
times does. 

I. — The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, or 

Septenarius. 

40. This consists of seven and a half trochaic feet. 
The tribrach (vi v> w) is admitted in any of the complete 
feet, and the irrational spondee, cyclic dactyl,* and 
apparent anapaest (respectively -^ >, -<^ v^, wv> >) are 
allowed in any of the first six feet. The seventh foot 
is usually a trochee, but a tribrach sometimes occurs 

1 This kind of verse (versus Reizianus) occurs repeatedly in 
Plautus. For other theories as to the nature of the last part of the 
line, see Gildersleeve 822. 

2 It is very doubtful whether the dactyl thus substituted for a 
trochee is really cyclic. I have, however, adhered to the prevailing 
terminology. The two shorts were probably rapidly pronounced in 
the time of one, and if so the foot should be marked _L va> instead 
of -O w. Cf. p. 9, note 2. 
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there. The principal break in the line is usually a 
diaeresis directly after the fourth foot, which in that 
case must not be a dactyl. Sometimes there is instead 
a diaeresis at the end of the fifth foot, which is usually 
accompanied by another diaeresis after the third foot 
or by a caesura in the fourth. An anapaest is not 
allowed to follow a dactyl. The full scheme of sub- 
stitutions is as follows : — 



e 



e 






^ ei ^ e 

—^ \j I — ^ \j 
WW > I w w > 



J- Kj ^ A 



/ 


d ^ 


d 


J- W 


\y\J 


\J KJ\^ 


\J 


\J\J \J 


— w 


\J — W 


KJ 




\J\J 


> W W 


> 





41. Examples of this metre are: — 

And. 360: paiilul(um) obson(i); fpsus tristis; d(e) fnpro- 

viso niiptiae = 

. A 



Ad. 544-548 : 

qufd hoc mal(um) infelfcitatis ? n^queo satis decdrnere, 
nisi me cred(o) huic dsse natum ref, ferundis mfseriis. 
primus sentid mala nostra, prfmus rescisc(o) dmnia. 
primus porr(o) obniinti(o), aegre sdlus, si quid fft, fero = 



v^ w w I _L > 

w w > I _L > 

J->\JLKJ 

-^ > I _L > 



-A w I J_ > 



^w>| 

J- > 
-L > 



O w > 

_!. > 
_L > 

JL > 



-1 w I -L A 
WWW I _L A 
-1 w I J_ A 
^ w I _L A 



42. Compare in English : 
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"Tell me not in mournful numbers, life is but an 
empty dream." 

The trochaic septenarius is more used by Terence 

than any other metre except the iambic trimeter. About 

one-fifth of the total number of lines in his plays are 

trochaic septenarii. This is the ordinary metre of lively 

narrative and dialogue. 

Observe that when the tribrach occurs in trochaic metre it has 
the ictus on the first syllable, but when it occurs in iambic 
metre it has the ictus on the second. 



II. — The Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic, or 

OCTONARIUS. 

43. This consists of four complete trochaic dipodies, 
or eight trochaic feet. The tribrach, irrational spondee, 
and irrational anapaest are admitted in any foot, and 
the cyclic dactyl in any but the last.^ There is usually 
a diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot, and in that 
case the fourth foot must not be a dactyl. Sometimes 
there is instead a caesura in the fourth or fifth foot. 
The scheme of substitutions is as follows : — 



^ e _L ^> 


-^ e _L e 


^ t ^ t 


J- t ^ ^ 


\J\J\J \JKJ\J 


KJ \J \J \J \J \J 


\J\J \J WWW 


w w w 1 w w w 


— v^ w 1 — vy \J 


-Vy W -Vy W 


-w w -w w 


— w w w w > 


\j\y > V> V^ > 


W W > V^ W > 


w w > w w > 


w w > 



1 The last syllable of the line is syllaba anceps^ so that an ana- 
paest may arise by resolution of the last thesis ; e.g. animi in Phor. 
187; but as the last arsis is never resolved, no dactyl can arise in 
the last foot. 
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44. Examples are : — 

Ad. 160 : Adschin(e), audi, nd t(e) ignarum fuisse dicas 
medrum morum = 

JLw|-L>|^>|_L>||^^|_L>|^>|^w 

Phor. 187-188 : 

Heii me miserum ! qudm mihi paveo, t(um) Antipho 

m(e) excniciat animi : 
Eiiis me miseret, ef nunc time(o), is ndnc me retinet; 

n(am) dbsqu(e) e(o) esset = 

-L>\<js^>\-<j^\<j\j>\J-\j\^> |viv>w|Ow> 
-^>|Ov^w| -L>|Ow>||-^>|Ow>| JLw I -Lvy 

45. Compare in English: — 

" Beams of noon, like burning lances, through the 
tree-tops flash and glisten." 

The trochaic octonarius is comparatively rare in Ter- 
ence. Like the septenarius, it is used in lively dialogue, 
but unlike the former it is a purely lyric metre. See 52. 

III. — Other Trochaic Metres. 

46. The trochaic dimeter catalectic or quaternarius 
is repeatedly used by Terence {e,g. And. 246, Heaut. 178, 
Eun. 747, Phor. 729, Hec. 520, ib. 850, Ad. 158, 524(?), 
616 (?)), generally as a clausula (see 53)* The scheme is 

-£. e I J. e J-yj\<^N 

— v^ w I —\j \J 
\j\j > I w v^ > 
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An example is Phor. 729 : 

Adt und(e) auxiliiim petam = 

The trochaic monometer catalectic occurs twice (Eun. 
292, Phor. 485), both times at the beginning of a canticum 
mutatis modis (see 52, note 3). The scheme is 



C — CRETIC AND BACX)HIAC VERSES. 

47. Terence uses these only in the Andria. The 
cretic tetrameter acatalectic occurs in And. 626-634. 
The fundamental foot is the cretic (— ^ — ), and the line 
consists of four such feet. Either (but not both) of the 
two longs (theses) in each cretic may be resolved, except 
before the caesura or the end of the line. In the first 
and third feet an irrational long may be substituted 
for the short of the arsis. The principal break in the 
line is usually a diaeresis after the second foot, but 
sometimes there is instead a caesura after the first 
thesis of the third. The second thesis of each cretic 
has a weaker ictus than the first, and hence is usually 
written without an accent. The scheme is 



\ 
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48. Examples are : — 
And. 627 : lit malis gaUdeant itqu(e) ex inc6mmodis = 



w-i|XwJL||^>jl|JLw 



lb. 632 ; tdm coactf necessario s(e) aperiunt = 

49. The bacchiac tetrameter acatalectic occurs in And. 
481-484 and 637-638. The fundamental foot is the 
bacchius {y — -i ), and the line consists of four such 
feet. Either (or both) of the two longs (theses) in each 
bacchius may be resolved, except before the principal 
break or the end of the line. In the first and third 
feet an irrational long is sometimes substituted for the 
short of the arsis. The caesura is usually after the third 
or fifth thesis. The second thesis of each bacchius has 
a weaker ictus than the first, and hence is often written 
without an accent. The scheme is 

V^ Cw WW I \J II WW I \J WW WW I \J WW ^ 

50. Examples are : — 

And. 484: nunc prfmum fac fst(a) ut lav^t ; post defnde = 

>X_l| w-^-L| w-A||j_| ^jJ-JL. 

lb. 637: at tdmen *ubi fid^s?' si rog^s, nil pud^nt hic = 
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D. — OTHER METRES. 

51. A dactylic tetrameter occurs once in Terence : — 
And. 625 : hdcine crddibile aut memoribile = 

The metre of Ad. 61 1-6 13 is very doubtful. Dziatzko 
regards v. 611 as a choriambic trimeter followed by an 
iambic monometer catalectic. The choriambus being 
— w vm' _:_, the scheme will be 

lit neque quid md faciam ndc quid agam certiim sit = 

The following line is similar ^ : — 

mdmbra metu debilia siint ; animus timdre = 

V. 613, according to Dziatzko, is a choriambic trimeter 
followed by a trochaic monometer acatalectic : — 

dbstipuit : pdctore consfstere nil cdnsili quit = 

But the passage is differently treated by Spengel and 
others. 



^ As final a in debilia (1. 612) is short by nature, we must assume 
that there is syllaba anceps at the end of the second choriambus. 
See Dziatzko's Adelphoe, p. 107, note. 
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III. 



52. A Latin comoedia palliata consisted of diver bia^ 
and cantica. The diverbia were the scenes in iambic 
trimeters, and were spoken without musical accompani- 
ment; while the cantica were sung or recited to music. 
In some of the Plautus Mss. the diverbia are indicated 
in four plays by the abbreviation DV, and the cantica 
by C. The cantica may be divided into two classes, the 
scenes in trochaic and iambic septenarii^ and iambic 
octonarii, which were probably recited or intoned to a 
musical accompaniment,^ and the lyric portions* (includ- 
ing the trochaic octonarii), which were sung to a set 
tune. These lyric parts occur only at the beginning of 
a scene. The metres in them change and alternate 
frequently; but the laws governing these changes are 
not known, except that a trochaic octonarius is always 
followed by another trochaic verse. 

1 The spelling deverbia^ which is favored by Dziatzko and Rib- 
beck, but opposed by Ritschl and Buecheler, has the weight of 
Mss. a«^ority on its side ; but diverbia has been more generally 
adopted. 

2 Cf. Ci5fc,^j^c. Disp. I. 107, cum tam bonos septenarios fundat 
ad tibia^ He is speaking, however, of iambic octonarii. 

8 What the Greeks called TapaicaTaXo7iJ was perhaps of this sort. 

^ These are the so-called mutatis modis cantica, which as Donatus 
tells us were indicated by the letters M.M.C. (i.e. mutatis modis 
canticum, or mutantur modi cantici) in the Mss. of his time. 
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S3. In Terence the first act of a play is always in 
iambic trimeters, and the end of the last act in trochaic 
septenarii. In general, a change in metre is usually 
accompanied by a change of mood or of situation. In 
lyric passages and at the end of stichic series^ occur 
short lines (called clausulae), which have the same rhythm 
as the preceding verses, but mark some kind of metrical 
or musical transition. The iambic dimeter acatalectic 
and the catalectic trochaic and iambic dimeter are often 
used in this way. As to the music used in the plays, 
the student should consult the article by Professor 
Howard on the "AvXds, or Tibia," in the "Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology," Vol. IV. (1893), especially 
pp. 1-12, 20-30. 

^ I.e. series of verses of the same kind repeated by the line. 
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Germania and Agricola of Tacitus. 



Edited, for School and College Use, by the late W. F. Allen, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Wisconsin. 12mo. Cloth. 142 pages. 
Mailing price, $1.10 ; for introduction, $1.00. 



Remnants of Early Latin, 

Chiefly inscriptions. Selected and explained, for use in Colleges, bv 
Fbbdebick D. Allen, Professor of Classical Philology, Harvard Col- 
lege. Square 16mo. 106 pages. Mailing price, 80 cents ; for introduc- 
tion, 75 cents. 

Cicero De Natura Deorum. 

Libri TreSj with the Commentary of O. F. Schoemann, translated and 
edited by Austin Sticknet. 12mo. Cloth. 348 pages. Mailing price, 
$1.55 ; for introduction, $1.40. 

Selections from the Latin Poets, 

With Notes for Colleges. Edited by E. P. Cbowell, Professor of Latin, 
Amherst College. 12mo. Cloth. 300 pages. Mailing price, $1.55 ; for 
introduction, $1.40. 

Catullus, 

From Croweirs Selections, with additions. Paper, ii + 56 pages. For 
introduction, 20 cents. 

Helps to the Intelligent Study of College Pre- 

paratory Latin, 

Kabl p. Habbington, Prof, of Latin, University of North Carolina. 
12mo. Cloth. 43 pages. Mailing price, 30 cents ; for introduction, 25 
cents. 

Handbook of Latin Writing, 

By Henby Pbbble, and Chables P. Pabkeb, Instructor in Latin in 
Harvard University. Revised edition. 12mo. Cloth, v + 109 pages. 
Mailing price, 55 cents ; for introduction, 50 cents. 

T^HE book is based on the same principle as before, of attracting 
attention to ideas rather than words, and is opposed to all 
mechanical methods. It is intended for advanced students. A 
knowledge of forms and of syntax, and some practice in turning 
easy narrative prose into Latin, have been presupposed. 
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The Classical Rev iew. 

Edited by Rev. Josbfh B. Mayor, assisted by Prof. A. Q. Chuech, Mr. 
A. M. Cook, and Mr. Cecil Smith, with the co-operation of Professors 
Skymoub of Yale, Wkiqht of Hanrard, and Halb of Chicago, as an 
American editorial committee. Ginn & Co., American publishers. 
£j*5IP ^7^\ ^'^^ numbers a year, of 48 pages each. Subscription price, 
93L00; smgle numbers, 35 cents. 

"TiEVOTED to Greek and Latin literature, art, science, philoso- 
phy, law, religion, etc. An international journal of the highest 
classical scholarship. Send for special circular. 

A Brief History of Roman Literature. 

For Schools and Colleges. Translated and edited from the German 
edition of Bender by I^ofessors E. P. CbOwbll and H. B. Richardson, 
of Amherst College. 12mo. Cloth. 152 pages. Mailing price, 31*10; 
for introduction, 91.00. 

Questions on Gcesar and Xenophon. 

By E. C. Fbrguson, PhJ)., Professor of Latin, Grant Memorial Univ., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 12mo. Cloth, iy + 283 pages. Mailing price, 
31.25; for introduction, 31-12. Vol. I. Caesar; Vol. II. Xenophon. 
Each, paper, 60 cents. 

D. B. "Emgt formerly Prof, Latin, I the book will prove very suggestive 
Lafayette Coll, ; I am much pleased ' to many teachers and to students as 
with the general character of the well, 
questions, and have no doubt that 

Auxilia Vergi liana; or, First Steps in Latin 

Prosody, 

By J. M. WmroN, Ph J>. 12mo. Paper cover. Mailing price, 20 cents ; 
for introduction, 15 cents. 



A. H. Abbott. Prin. of Little Blue 
School, Farmington, Me,: I have 
never seen elsewhere Latin prosody 



made so plain. We shall at once 
adopt it. 



Sullabus on the History of Classical Philology. 

By Dr. Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. 8vo. Paper. 
50 pages. Mailing price, 55 cents ; at retail, 60 cents. 

(ORIGINALLY prepared for a course of lectures on the history 
of Classical Philology, given at the Johns Hopkins University. 
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Ginn & Company's Classical Atlas, 



By A. Kbith Johnston, LLJD., F£.G.S., aided by the Rt. Honorable 
\Y. E. GuLDSTONB, ez-Prime Minister of England. Revised in 1885 witb 
the co-operation of leading British and American scholars. Mailing 
price^ 32.30; for introduction, $2.00. See full description under the 
bead of Geography. 



Classical Wall Maps. 



Engraved by W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh. For the list and 
prices, see under the head of Geography. 

King's Latin Pronunciation, 

A brief outline of the Roman, Continental, and English methods, by 
D. B. King, formerly Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 12mo. 
Cloth. 21 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents. 

Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 

Edited by Charles Edwin Bennett, Benjamin Ide Whebleb, 
George Prentice Bristol, and Alfbbd Emerson. 

See under Greek, 

Madvig's Latin Grammar. 

Carefully revised by Thomas A. Thachbb, formerly Professor of Latin, 
Yale College. 12mo. Half morocco. 615 pages. Mailing price, $2.40 ; 
for introduction, $2.25. 

TITHATEVER maybe the preferences for one or another manual 
of Latin grammar, the scholars of the country agree in regard- 
ing this as of the highest authority. 

Terence, in one volume. Cloth. By mail, $1.10 ; for introduction, $1.00. 

Plays of Terence, edited with stage directions, especially for use in 
reading at sight. The text is that of Carl Dziatzko. 

The Adelphoe. 

By Henry Preble, formerly Instructor in Latin in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Paper. 56 pages. By mail, 30 cents ; for introduction, 25 cents. 

Heauton Timorumenos. 

By John C. Rolfb, Professor of Latin, Michigan University. Paper 
61 pages. By mail, 30 cents ; for introduction, 25 cents. 

Phormio. 

By Frank W. Nicolson, Tutor in Latin in Wesleyan University. 
Paper. 66 pages. By mail, 30 cents ; for introduction, 25 cents. 
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COIJiEaE SERIES OF laATIN AUTHORS. 

"Faff a statement of the aim and plan of this series, and a list of 
volumes in preparation^ see the Announcements. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace. 

Edited by Professor Jambs B. Gbeenough of Harvard University. 12ma 
Cloth, xiv + 306 pages. Mailing Price, $1.35 ; for introduction, 31*25. 
TEXT EBITION. Paper. Introduction Price, 40 cents. 

Ty^HILE this book takes due account of the literature which has 
grown up about Horace, it is meant to be distinctly a study 
of the poet himself, and is intended especially for the college class- 
room. The commentary assumes that the reader is at a somewhat 
advanced period in his Latin studies. Matters of grammatical 
detail occupy therefore a very subordinate place, — except so far 
as Horace's Latiuity marks an important stage in the development 
of the language, or is a conscious deviation for specific purposes 
from the ordinary literary usages. On the other hand, the effort 
is made to trace the motive and sequence of thought in each dis- 
course and letter, and thus to emphasize Horace's reflections upon 
Roman society at one of its great turning-points, and to make clear 
the poet's system of conduct and life. 

Tiie Brutus of Cicero, 

Edited by Professor Martin Kellogg of the University of Galifomiii 
12mo. Cloth, xxix + 196 pages. Mailing Price, $1.35 ; for introcl., ^1J25, 
TEXT EDITIOK. Paper. Introduction Price, 40 cents. 

TN the Brutus, which was composed in 46 B.C. and purports to 
be a conversation with Atticus and Brutus, Cicero traces the 
development of oratory among the Romans down to his own time, 
with critical notices of about two hundred speakers. The long 
catalogue is relieved of dryness by the dialogue form, the freedom 
of digression, and by Cicero's fresh and teeming style. 

Professor Kellogg has edited the work especially for college read- 
ing. The Introduction touches upon points of interest to those to 
whom Cicero is no stranger, and contains a full conspectus. The 
notes deal with the subject-matter, historical relations, and diction 
of the dialogue rather than with the commonplaces of grammar. 
Parallel passages are freely given, especially from Cicero's other 
rhetorical works and from Quintilian. 
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The Annals of Tacitus, Books L-VL 

Edited by the late Professor W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsia 
12mo. Cloth, xlii + 444 pages. Mailing price, $1.65 ; for introd., $1.6a 
TEXT EDIHOK. Paper. 240 pages ; introduction price, 40 cents. 

rPHE text of this edition is based upon Halm's edition of 1882 ; 
but the manuscript reading has been restored in many instances, 
and the spelling modified in accordance with the results of the most 
recent studies. In the commentary an effort has been made to 
show the development of prose Latin since Cicero; but the dis- 
tinctive aim has been to present a complete and connected view of 
the reign of Tiberius, and to trace and explain the successive stages 
in the deterioration of his character, from the wise and humane 
ruler of his earlier years to the gloomy and suspicious tyrant with 
whom all are familiar : to that end, the break in the narrative, 
caused by the loss of parts of the fifth and sixth Books, has been 
filled by citations from Dio Cassius, Suetonius, and other writers. 
The important constitutional and administrative changes of this 
period receive special attention. 

Livy, Books A and 11. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J. B. Greenouqh, of 
Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth, xvii + 270 pages. Mailing price, 
31.35; for introduction, $1.25. 
TEXT EDITION. Paper. 163 pages. Introduction price, 40 cents. 

rpHE plan of the College Series contemplates at present two vol- 
umes of Livy, one containing Books I. and II., the other Books 
XXI. and XXII. The first volume, which is now ready, has been 
edited by Professor Greenough in accordance with his well-known 
views on the teaching of Latin. The fact that Livy is commonly 
read by freshmen — that is, by students who are still engaged in 
learning to read Latin — has been kept steadily in view. Histori- 
cal questions have been treated with sufficient fulness for intelligent 
reading; but the ciiscussion of them has been made subordinate to 
the presentation of Livy's exact ideas in the form in which they 
lay in his mind, and in the precise order in w^iich in their parts 
and their totality he intended to present them. The character of 
early Roman history and Livy's quality aa ^ Vv\^\.Qrcv«xv^ •vs^'^^^^^ 
with his style and Latinity, ate treated m >iJtv& \\i\xo^N^aNiSRj^^ 
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Liuy, Books XXL and XXII. 



Edited, with Introductiou and Notes, by Professor J. B. Gbebnouoh, 
of Harvard University, and Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale University. 
12mo. Cloth, ziv + 232 pages. Mailing price, $1.35; for introduc- 
tion, $1.25. 

TEXT EDITION. Paper. 232 pages. Introduction price, 40 cents. 

n^HE scope and method of this book have been illustrated in the 
volume of Livy already published. The immediate needs of 
the learner are recognized throughout, — that he may appreciate 
the power and charm of Livy's narrative, and acquire the art of 
reading Latin as Latin. He is helped also to enter with intelligent 
sympathy into the workings of Livy's mind, and his conception of 
his country's history and destiny. Due attention is also given to 
the great duel between Rome and Carthage that gives to these 
books of Livy an exceptional historical value. 

The text is based upon the recension by August Luchs of the 
Codex Puteanus and of its best derivatives. 



Catullus, 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor Elmer T. Merrill, 
of Wesleyan University. 12mo. Cloth. 1 -|- 273 pages. Mailing price, 
$1.50 ; for introduction, $1.40. 

TEXT EDITION. Paper. 273 pages. Introduction price, 40 cents. 

n^IIE text of this edition has been prepared with particular care, 
mainly on the authority of the two best codices, G and 0, the 
latter having been collated by the editor himself at Oxford in the 
summer of 1889 by the courtesy of the Librarian of the Bodleian. 
The work is furnished with an introduction, in which the poet's 
life and character, his relations with his contemporaries, his liter- 
ary activity, and the manuscript traditions of his poems are fully 
treated, and an exposition of his metres is given. The Appendix 
contains a complete collation of G and 0, and a reduced fac- 
simile of a page of the latter codex, reduced one-third in size, 
forms the frontispiece of the volume. There are two indexes, 
one of the proper names mentioned in the introduction or in the 
text ; the other, of the matters treated in the notes. 



